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Dr. Howard R. Davis, Chief 
Applied Research Branch 
National Institute of Mental Health 
5454 Wisconsin Avenue 
Chevy Chase, Md. 20203 



Dear Dr. Davis: 



We are pleased to transmit this final report on a unique experience. 

In 1960, four years before the dramatic new concern about poverty in the 
nation was promoted, the Health and Welfare Council, a local community study 
and action agency, undertook a project to study m depth the life of poor 
families. That initial effort, the Child Rearing Study, financed by the 
National Institute of Mental Health, achieved its aims by collecting and 
analyzing a wealth of qualitative information about low income living. 



By the time the study was completed the thirst for knowledge about 
poverty was great. Community action against poverty was widespread around 
the country. The same local agency which had done research on P ro “ 

posed a project to communicate that research. This report on CROSS- ED » 
the communication program, concludes the second phase of this chair of study 

and teaching. 

Through publications — more than 59,000 copies of them — and face- 
to-face discussions, we conveyed to many persons a view of poverty drawn 
from four years of listening to the poor. This report describes how we 
communicated, and tells something of the results. We hope and believe it 
contributes to understanding of the complex and difficult task of bridging 
the gap between the conduct and the utilization of social research. 



Sincerely yours. 






Isadore Seeman 
Executive Director 
Health and Welfare Council 
of the National Capital Area 
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ACKN01VL3BDGB1ENTS : A Note on CROSS-TELL's Trials and Triumphs 



The publication of this summary report marks the end of the CROSS-TELL 
project, and like the end of any challenging and exhausting task, this 
occasions mixed feelings of relief and regret. The very writing of the 
report recalls many of the pleasures of having done particular phases 
of the job well, but it also brings to mind plans that either went awry 
or were left undone. 

As a work experience, a demonstration project is nothing if not 
unique. There never seems to be enough time: to fully plan and fully 

develop programs; to try and err, to try again and recoup. And though 
the uniqueness of the project is a challenge to staff members — who 
often work to all hours on a particular program — they are all faced 
with the cold fact that the job is temporary. In sum, a project is — 
at worst -- a pitfall in one's career path and — at best — a stepping- 
stone to a job that will offer as many rewards, without the frustrations 
caused by the pervasive impemanenoy . 

It is with special thanks, then, that I acknowledge the assistance 
of staff members who contributed their minds and their energies over 
varying periods of time to the short life of the project. And to avoid 
status and value judgements, I list them here in alaphabetical order: 
Maxine Blyther, Rachel Brown, Anna Holden, Eugene Lerner, Adam Oliphant, 
Jirina Polivka and Patricia Vailes. 

As for our performance, we had our peaks and valleys, but when we 
were at our best — in preparing for the dramatic program, in conducting 
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the workshop, in the more routine tasks of typing, collating, mailing 
this small unit was as cohesive and productive as any that I have ever 
known. 

As for the preparation of this summary report, I am particularly 
indebted to Anna Holden, assistant director, and Rachel Brown, adminis- 
trative assistant. Editorially and typographically, they tied up many 
of the loose ends of this document . And then thanks certainly should 
go to our audiences and a number of consultants and research persons, 
particularly B. P. Carucci whose typographical designs contributed so 
much to the distinctive appearance of CROSS-TELL documents. 

A special ’’thank you” goes to Isadore Seeman, executive director 
of the Health and Welfare Council and other staff colleagues who gave 
us the opportunity to do the project and let us have our heads while 
doing it. Our respects, too, are due the members of the original Child 
Rearing Study staff, several of whom also worked on the CROSS-TELL 
project. Of those who did not, it was Camille Jeffers, associate di- 
rector, who first fully oriented me to the rich validity of CRS ma- 
terials. And the ultimate tribute must go to Hylan Lewis, CRS director, 
whose counsel was indispensable to the execution of the CROSS-TELL 
project. Perhaps the best summary statement for this report can be 
made from a single anecdote involving Dr. Lewis. It was noted in 
another CROSS-TELL document, but certainly bears repeating here. 

Many students of low income living will recall that one of the 
chapters in E. Franklin Frazier’s The Negro Family was titled ”In the 
City of Destruction.” In this chapter, Frazier examined the pathological 
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consequences of urbanization for many Negroes. In writing one of the 
CROSS-TELL booklets, I borrowed Frazier's heading for one of the sec- 
tions. When Dr. Lewis was shown the manuscript, in his illegible hand- 
writing he made an editorial insertion between the words "of" and 
"destruction." 

"What does that mean?," I asked. 

"In ti. * City of Hope and Destruction," he said. 

And if we were to use just one precise word to describe what this 
report and the Child Rearing Study are all about, we would say "hope." 

The study, in sum, gave CROSS-TELLERS an honorable basis for their labors. 

Luther P. Jackson 
CROSS-TELL Project Director 




Introduction: ViHY CROSS-TELL? 



Sorely lacking... has been the availability of some of the relevant con- 
cepts and insights on the multipie facets of tow income tifc tha ic 

behind the statistics 

As a new acronym among the multitude in the Nation 1 s Capital, CROSS-TELL 
had an identity problem. For the first few months of the two-year demon- 
stration project, staff members could hardly use the telephone without 
being assailed with questions about the name and nature of the project. 
Many of these questions boiled down to thisi M Why CROSS-TELL? 

The purpose of this report is to give a comprehensive answer to that 
question in terms of the project’s goals, procedures and achievements. 

CROSS-TELL’ s function was to ’’tell" about the Child Rearing Study 
(CRS) of Low Income Families in the District of Columbia, a research 
project which preceded CROSS-TELL. Both CROSS-TELL and CRS were funded 
by the National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) and sponsored by the 
Health and Welfare Council (HWC) of the National Capital Area. As for 
the nomenclature, CROSS-TELL is an acronym gone somewhat awry. It is 
partly derived from the project’s formal name. Communicating Research 
on the Urban Poor, and partly from the abbreviated title of the original 
research project, namely, CRS. 



health and Welfare Council of the National Capital Area, Application 
for Mental Health Project Grant, ’’Utilizing Research Findings on the Urban 
Poor,” February 18, 1965, 6 



The Health and Welfare Council is a private, voluntary, nonprofit 
organization financed chiefly by the annual campaigns of the United Givers 
Fund. HWC volunteer citizen committees determine the eligibility of com- 
munity voluntary agencies for campaign funds and determine the amount of 
funds allocated to each of the participating agencies. The HWC staff 
provides advisory services, helping participating agencies to plan, de- 
velop and coordinate their programs. Beyond this, HWC conducts community 
study and action projects concerned with improving the program and services 
of both voluntary and governmental agencies. 

Perhaps the best perspective for viewing the CROSS-TELL project is 
in the context of HWC’s ten-year focus on the District’s problems of de- 
pendency and poverty. 

As part of its function of stimulating public interest and action on 
community welfare problems, HWC conducted a series of projects in the late 
1950 ’s and early 1960’s focusing on the causes and effects of dependency 
among the District of Columbia's low income families. Jointly, these 
projects combined the elements of research, planning and action. 

The first of these projects. The Junior Village Study, spotlighted 
the broad problems affecting dependency in the Nation's Capital as they 
were manifest in the problems of that large public institution for home 
less and abandoned children. HWC’s second project. The Neighborhood Ser- 
vice Project, approached dependency from the standpoint of intensive 
neighborhood family services performed through settlement houses. The 
third HWC project. The Voluntary Services Study, assessed the role of 
all private agencies in solving dependency and related problems. 
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The Voluntary Services Study noted a failure by social agencies to 
reach ”a reasonable proportion of low income families and of Negroes 
among the agencies’ clientele*” To correct this condition, the study 
recommended that new courses of service to poor families be charted by 
both voluntary and public agencies. To accomplish this, the study recog- 
nized that 

Many present patterns will need to be shifted. Many tradi- 
tions will need to be broken. Many minds will need to be ^ 
changed. Many people will need to be informed and persuaded. 

In 1960, well before the heightening of national concern about pover- 
ty and the 1964 Economic Opportunity Act, HWC undertook another project 
related to the District’s dependency- problems, the Child Rearing Study of 
Low Income Families in the District of Columbia. The CRS study explored 
in depth many facets of low income life related to child neglect and de- 
pendency, as well as other aspects of inadequate child rearing. The family 
case histories collected by the Child Rearing Study illuminate many of 
the problems faced by low income families. CRS study findings attack a 
number of popular misconceptions and stereotypes about the poor, as well 
as some of the social theories upon which many agency programs are based. 

CRS study findings proved to be significant and massive, too volumi- 
nous to digest and disseminate before the research project concluded. 
Awareness that the agency had accumulated more knowledge than it could 



^Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital Area, ’'Major 
Directions for Progress in Services for People. Summary Report of the 
HWC Voluntary Service Study” (Washington, D» C.j .The Council, January., 
1965), 26, 47 
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convey through its routine channels led HWC to a decision to disseminate 
the findings of the Child Rearing Study through a special communications 
project. The agency considered CRS findings of such value to practition- 
ers and decision-makers that a special project was formulated to inform 
school teachers, principals, social workers, policemen, academicians, 
businessmen, housing managers, agency directors, volunteers and government 
officials of the results of the study. 

That special project, launched in November, 1965, is known to the 
National Institute of Mental Health as MH 2197, or ’’Utilizing Research 
Findings on the Urban Poor.” It was renamed ’’Communicating Research on 
the Urban Poor” for operational purposes and is better know as CROSS-TELL. 

A final note on the nature of CRS findings might be helpful in 
assessing CROSS-TELL ’s program and achievements. The Child Rearing 
Study reported and described life conditions among low income families, 
placing the factual material gathered in a meaningful theoretical con- 
text. CRS material contained few specific recommendations for program- 
matic change, although the need for change and the direction for change 
is often implied. In transmitting CRS materials to practitioners and 
policy-makers, CROSS-TELL presented the factual and theoretical material 
developed by the Child Rearing Study without adding specific recommenda- 
tions for programmatic change. 

CROSS-TELL, then, did not make definite recommendations as to how 
practitioners or policy-makers might change their prevailing methods, nor 
did it recommend any new programs or facilities. CROSS-TELL suggested 
that CRS findings be considered in looking at clients and methods, , 
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programs and facilities. In other words, CROSS-TELL focused on the capacity 
of CRS materials for changing individual points of view, CROSS-TELL 
saw its job as communicating ideas that might generate a better relation- 
ship between people — people who are teachers and social workers, for 
example, and are called "middle class,” and people who are pupils and 
clients and are called ’’poor.” 



THE CROSS-TELL MESSAGE 



The data of the Child Reaping Study in Washington 9 D* C . point up the 
similarity of wants and vatuesj if not behavior and conditions 3 between 

the poop and the non-poor . 

The Child Rearing Study and CRS Data Available to CROSS-TELL 
The Child Rearing Study of Low Income Families in the District of Columbia 
was precisely that — a study of people who lack money • The study found 
little evidence of value and behavior patterns based solely on race and 
class distinctions; nor did it find the cultural differences between the 
affluent and the poor presumed by some scholars. Rather, the study found 
behavior patterns and ways of life as diverse as. human nature itself, al- 
though the families faced many common problems associated with poverty 
and race discrimination. 

The CRS study group was predominately Negro, but the study was not 
a study of Negro families, "lower class” families or ’’culturally deprived 
families. Rather, CRS used the tools of sociology and anthropology to 
take a close look at low income families, Negro and white, in a city whose 
low income population is overwhelming] .y Negro. 



%ylan Lewis, "Culture, Class and Poverty* 1 (Washington, D. C. : 
CROSS-TELL, Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital Area, 
February, 1967), 48. "Culture, Class and Poverty" is among the CROSS-TELL 
documents -submitted to NIMH with this report. See Exhibit 1. A complete 
list of exhibits forwarded with this report is found in. Appendix I. 
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Dr. Hylan Lewis, CRS director, summarized the primary objectives of 

the Child Rearing Study as follows: 

The focus of the project is on the relationships between the 
conditions of life of low income families and parental inade- 
quacy, child neglect, and dependency. .. .While the central in- 
terest has been in child rearing practices and community 
settings among low income "problem" families, for comparative 
purposes, material has been obtained on low income families 
without "problems" and on "adequate" income families. ^ 

In taking a fresh look at poverty, CRS concentrated on a small number 
of families within their natural settings — the slum dwelling and the 
public housing project, the streetcorner and the settlement house. CRS 
interviewed families , but did not seek structured responses or surface 
characteristics. "The purpose," as Dr. Lewis phrased it," is to get ma- 
terial in depth, to see as well as listen."* In addition to unstructured 
interviews, participant observation and direct observation were used to 
collect family and community data. During the four years of field work 
and analysis, CRS classified, coded and analyzed thousands of items of 
data extracted from interviews and field observations. CRS workers pre- 
pared numerous reports and working papers , including several book-length 

manuscripts and taped interview transcripts. 

Many of the families studied by CRS are among those known to teachers, 
social workers and other practitioners working with low income families by 
various labels and categories, such as "ADC mothers," "school dropouts. 



^■"Culture, Class and Poverty,” 2-3 
^"Culture, Class and Poverty," 3 
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"neglected children,” "felons,” "parollees" and "probationers." The job 
of CRS was to look beyond the labels and categories; to see the poor as 
they see themselves ; to see the poor on their own terms ; to find out what 
poor families think they are and what they think they should be, rather 
than what the society thinks poor families are and what society thinks 
they should be. 

In preparing materials for its communications effort , CROSS-TELL 

drew most heavily from reports and papers resulting from one phase of the 

CRS operation — a study of 55 families with a median income of $3,500. 

Here are some other characteristics of the 55 families: 

Forty-seven of the families were Negro and eight were white. 

Twenty-two of the 55 families received Public Assistance. 

Two out of three families lived in the Central Northwest section 
of Washington with most of these in the Second Police Precinct 
area. Others were scattered in the Northwest, Northeast and 
Southeast quadrants of the city. 

Seventeen years was the average length of residence of family 
heads in the District, with a range from 6 months to 35 years. 

Three family heads were native to the city. 

Twenty -nine of the 55 families had both parents in the household. 

There were 256 children, 18 years or under in the 55 families, 
with an average of between four and five children per household. 

At least 14 professional papers and reports based primarily on analysis 

of this study group of 55 families were available to the CROSS-TELL project. 



Luther P. Jackson, "Poverty’s Children" (Washington, D. C. : CROSS- 
TELL, Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital Area, September, 
1966), 2. "Poverty’s Children" is among the CROSS-TELL documents submitted 
to NIMH with this report. See Exhibit 2. 
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Papers and reports CROSS-TELL could draw from included the CRS progress 
report to NIMH, Child Hearing "Practices Among Low Income Families in the 
district of Columbia: A Progress Report . September , 1959-March, 1961, 
and a group of key papers by Dr. Lewis, such as ’’Child Rearing Practices 
Among Low Income Families in the District of Columbia,” presented to the 
National Conference on Social Welfare, Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 16, 

1961; ’’Culture, Class and the Behavior of Low Income Families,” presented 
to the Conference on Lower Class Culture, Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York, 

New York, June 27-29, 1963; and ’’The Culture of Poverty Approach to Social 
Problems,” delivered at the Plenary Session of the Annual Meeting of the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems, Montreal, Canada, August 29, 

1964. Camille Jeffers’ ’’Three Generations: Case Materials in Low Income 
Urban Living,” a case document reporting family data from three genera- 
tions of a family in the CRS study group, was also among the :hild Rearing 
Study papers to which CROSS-TELL had access. ^ 

In addition to papers and reports based primarily on the study group 
of 55 families, reports on three special CRS sub-studies were also available: 

(1) Living Poor . A Participant-Observation Study of Choices and 
Priorities, a book-length manuscript by Camille Jeffers re- 
porting her 15 months experience living in a low income public 
housing project in Washington, D. C.; 

(2) Tally's Comer, A Study of Negro Streetcomer Men, a book-length 
doctoral dissertation by Elliot Liebow, a CRS field worker who 
’’hung out” with Negro streetcorner men in the inner city between 
January, 1962 and July, 1963; and 



'^Washington, D. C. : Child Rearing Study, Health and Welfare Council of 
the National Capital Area, December 2-4, 1964. 
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(3) ’’Upton Square, A Field Report and Commentary,” a digest of anthro 
pologist Richard Slobodin's summers observations in a one-block 
working class enclave near Washington 1 s center city slums. 

CROSS-TELL was also able to draw upon a number of CRS staff working 
papers and preliminary analyses covering a wide variety of subject areas 
and topics related to low income family life. The CRS staff working papers 
covered subject areas such as marriage relations between parents; sex 
values, premarital pregnancy and illegitimacy; the low income father and 
male adult; the identification of ’’cutting points” in parental control*. 
parents 1 educational and career aspirations; attitudes about housing; 
parents’ attitudes toward their neighborhood; parents' accomodations to 
their neighborhood; female workers and working mothers; welfare services; 
and health and health services. Data from many of these working papers 
were utilized in preparing CROSS-TELL documents, such as "Poverty's 
Children" and "Perspectives on Poverty." 

CRS Findings and Popular Misconceptions about Poverty 
Some of the major conclusions of the Child Rearing Study run counter to 
or, at least, raise serious questions about many prevelant social theories 
about poverty, the poor, and possible solutions to poverty problems. 

Fairly early in the study, for example, CRS preliminary findings 
challenged the concept of a separate lower class culture "with an in- 
tegrity of its own; a characteristic set of practices, focal concerns, 
and ways that are meaningful and systematically related to one another,, 
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rather than to corresponding features of middle class culture". De- 
livering a paper to the National Conference on Social Welfare, May 16, 
1961, Dr. Lewis summarized CRS findings in this area and pointed out 
their relevance for programs attempting to cope with poverty problems. 



Our materials suggest that neither the quality of life in m 
low income neighborhoods nor the varying child rearing be- 
haviors of low income families observed by our staff is to be 
interpreted as generated by, or guided by, "a cultural system 
in its own right — with an integrity of. its own. The behaviors 
observed in these varying low income families do not presen 
the kind of organization or cohesion suggested by these phrases. 
Rather they appear as a broad spectrum of pragmatic adjustments 
to external and internal stresses and deprivations. In ony 
event , programming might best focus on the facts of deprivation 
and the varied responses rather than on presumable organized 
values that represent a preferred or chosen way of life. 

As the Federal War On Poverty and privately sponsored anti-poverty 



efforts accelerated, CRS became increasingly concerned by approaches to 
poverty problems based on tentative and debatable social science theories 
of a separate "lower class culture" and a "culture of poverty.” In a 
paper analyzing and commenting upon "The Culture of Poverty Approach to 
Social Problems," delivered at a meeting of the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems, August 29, 1964, Dr. Lewis outlined some of the dangers 



lWalter B. Miller, "The Culture of the Roxbury Comm^ity," a paper 
delivered at the National Conference on Social Welfare, lhiladelphia. Pa., 
1957, as quoted in Lewis, "Culture, Class and Poverty, 11 

^"Culture , Class and Poverty," 11. Emphasis added. 
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that ’’lie in the indiscriminate use of certain phrases and in a particular 
approach achieving near-monopoly status." The "culture of poverty" 
approach, he pointed out, overstresses differences and the significance 
of differences between the poor and the non-poor. "It can easily result 
in a kind of sloganeering and name-calling approach that covers up the 

real issues," he also stated, noting: 

...too frequently, the original or scholarly statement of the 
approach becomes distorted and extrapolated into assertions 
that both damage or distort the picture of the behavior of 
many urban poor in the United States. .. .The [culture of pover y 
approach also tends to divert and to prevent scientists and 
laymen alike from looking at the real and primary causes and 
consequences of being poor.! 

The 'CROSS -TELL Challenge to Poverty Myths 

If CROSS-TELL was to influence the thinking of policy-makers and practi- 
tioners who plan and shape programs ,• one of its major tasks was to challenge 
popular myths , misconceptions and stereotypes which affect approaches to 
poverty problems. In other words, if CROSS-TELL was to change minds, 
break traditions and shift present patterns of public and private services 
for low income families, part of its job was to communicate a point of 
view that poor families are an integral part of, rather than a distinct 

and separate entity within, the larger society. 

One of the popular assumptions about "the poor" which CROSS-TELL 
chall enged early in its history, starts with the proposition that Negro 




ln Culture , Class and Poverty." 43-47 
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low income families, particularly, are not only a class and a race apart 
from the American mainstream, but are also a ••culture 1 * apart in terms of 
attitudes, values and goals. By this rationale, the Negro poor are sup- 
posed to be especially ’’hard to reach” by both whites and middle class 
Negroes. In c\ddition to publishing and distributing CRS papers dealing 
with the implications of theories of a ’’lower class culture-” *and a ’’culture 
of poverty,” 1 CROSS-TELL attacked this assumption by citing the experiences 
of CRS investigators. CROSS-TELL pointed out that a white, professional 
CRS worker, Elliot Liebow, was able to ’’hang out” successfully for nearly 
a year and a half with Negro streetcorner men — men who are often accused 
of being hostile and non-communicative, particularly to whites.. CROSS-TELL 
also published CRS worker Camille Jeffers’ comments on her positive rela- 
tionships with persons she met and got to know through her experience in 
living in a public housing development. Mrs. Jeffers is a Negro social 
worker now on the staff of Atlanta University.^ 

CROSS-TELL meetings and publications noted that in much of the 
current literature on poverty, tentative social science findings which 
need further checking and rechecking often become the basis for sweeping 
generalizations about the Nation’s poor — generalizations which are 
accepted and acted upon prematurely by policy-makers. The CROSS-TELL 
booklet, "Culture, Class and Poverty,” for example, pointed out that 



^Lewiis , ’’Culture, Class and Poverty" contains three papers by Hylan 
Lewis which deals with these issues. 

^ Jackson, "Poverty’s Children," 2-4 
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a scientific approach such as the "culture of poverty" approach is valid 



for cert a in purposes and is useful as a tool for analysis at certain 



levels, but this 



does not mean necessarily that in its present form it is either 
an appropriate guide to action or the most useful single tool 
to place in the hands of those who have to deal directly with 
U. S. urban people with problems or with U. S. urban people who 
are problems.^ 

CROSS-TELL also used CRS material to challenge widespread over-reliance 
on labels and short -hand designations that tend to make the differences be- 
tween the poor and the non-poor seem larger than they are. Barriers 
between the poor and the affluent are often heightened by too much depen- 
dence on imprecise, pseudo-scientific labels, such as "underprivileged" 
and "culturally deprived." CROSS-TELL pointed out in "Poverty's Children," 

for instance: 

These labels may sound inoffensive enough, but they tend to. 
put all of the poor under the same umbrella, thereby .obscuring „ 
specific problems. Too often, for instance, scholars say 
"underprivileged" when they mean "Negro." This tends to over- 
simplify the race problem and ignores Negroes who may be just, 
privileged or,- in a few instances, overprivileged. .. .Such desig- 
nations as "urban jungle" unwittingly feed the public's insati- 
able interest in sex and crime. 2 

Drawing from CRS material, CROSS-TELL also called attention to "neo- 
stereotypes" that have emerged to "explain" illegitimacy and its causes, 
particularly among low income Negroes. "These new stereotypes have dis- 
placed older prejudgements (Negroes are innately stupid, dishonest, lazy 



*49 
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ad infinitum )," CROSS-TELL stated in "Poverty’s Children." "Poverty’s 
Children" also noted that, "Neo-stereotypes threaten to introduce new 
oversimplifications that make for new distortions." Among the neo 
stereotypes assigned to poor families, generally, and to Negro families, 
particularly, CROSS-TELL cited notions that the sexuality of the lower 
class is spontaneous , natural and free from inhibitions ; that unwed 
mothers have babies to increase welfare payments; and that lower class 
Negroes attach no stigma to illegitimacy. CROSS-TELL also identified 
another frequent neo-stereotype which has its roots in history the 
idea that a matriarchal family pattern based on the unfettered mother- 
hood among Negro slave women is largely responsible for today s rela 
tively high statistical incidence of Negro illegitimacy and female-based 
households. In addition to calling attention to these new stereotypes, 
CROSS-TELL refuted these sweeping generalizations by publishing data 
from CRS interviews and field observations and from historical works 

on the Negro family. ^ 

CROSS-TELL also conveyed the CRS message that there is no such 
thing as the typical Negro family, or the typical low income family, 

Negro or white. More likely than not, CROSS-TELL pointed out, the atti- 
tudes that poor people have about child rearing, work, education and sex 
will coincide with "middle class standards" held by a teacher or a social 
worker. Thus the families should be looked at individually by all who 

try to help them. 




■^Jackson, "Poverty’s Children," 5 
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CROSS-TELL, in sum, attempted to show that 

the problems besetting poor families often mirror those that 
affect the affluent society; that differences between middle 
income and low income lie not so much in life objectives as 
in the ways that poor families alone must face the grim con- 
sequences of insufficient income. From the perspective of 
poverty, excessive drinking, stealing, fighting, or sexual 
promiscuity is frequently condemned, often tolerated, but 
rarely condoned. CRS workers found that within the ranks 
of the poor there are some who are lazy, others ambitious; 
some strait-laced, others sinful; some wasteful, others 
thrifty. .. .the lives of the poor are as diverse as human 
nature itself . ^ 



CRS Propositions about Poverty 

In developing a theoretical framework for selecting, organizing and 
teaching CRS materials, CROSS-TELL extracted from numerous CRS reports 
and papers a group of basic ’’propositions” or generalizations about low 
income families and poverty. Propositions that were considered most 
valid and those that could be most fully documented were categorized in 
six subject areas: (1) Child Development, (2) Goals and Aspirations, 
(3) Sex and Illegitimacy, (4) Income and Management, (5) The Low Income 
Male, and (6) Urbanization and Discrimination. Most of CROSS-TELL’s 
programs and several of its publications — ’’Poverty’s Children,” the 
CROSS-TELL Institute Notebook, and ’’Perspectives on Poverty” — were 
organized around these six topical areas, or ’’cycles” as CROSS-TELL 
generally called them. 2 



^Jackson, ’’Poverty’s Children,” 6-7 

2 The CROSS-TELL Institute Notebook and a workshop publication which 
contains the manual, ’’Perspectives on Poverty,” are among the exhibits 
presented to NIMH with this report. See Exhibits 3 and 4. 
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The CROSS-TELL Institute Notebook, for example, contains propositions 
in the areas of Child Development, Goals and Aspirations, and Sex and 
Illegitimacy. Each set of propositions is followed by case material and 
selected interview responses which support and illustrate the propositions. 

The Notebook section on Goals and Aspirations, for instance, begins 
with a statement of the CRS premise that the poor recognize and affirm 
"middle class values ," but lack the money to realize the goals and aspira- 
tions that inextricably bind them to the larger society. Three other 
propositions reflecting the CRS point of view on low income families 
hopes and strivings, also included in the Notebook are: 

A major aspiration of low income parents for their children is 
to see their children do better in life than they have been 
able to do themselves — especially in jobs, education and 
family behavior. 

Many low income parents assess their own child rearing per- 
formances in terms of advances they have made over the child 
rearing circumstances and performances of their own parents . 

A great deal of behavior among low income urban families re- 
flects a straddling of behavior and of goals associated with 
deprivation and poverty on the one hand, and higher socio- 
economic status and affluence on the other hand. 

The rest of the Notebook ’’cycle" on Goals and Aspirations features 

case material on two families: (1) the Redmonds, a young Negro couple 

with a great determination to get ahead; and (2) the Kenneth Dalys, a 

white family where the mother, especially, has high educational and 

occupational aspirations for the children.^ - 



■^•CROSS-TELL Institute Notebook (Washington, D. C. : CROSS-TELL, 
Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital Area, 1966-67), no 
pagination. 
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Propositions in the area of Child Development utilized in CROSS-TELL 
documents and meetings include generalizations about the "priority to 
physical needs" emphasized by low income families and the "cut off" process 
in child control which takes place relatively early in the low income family. 

A summary of CRS propositions utilized by CROSS-TELL in its teaching 
program and publications is found in Appendix II. 



THE CROSS-TELL MEDIUM 



I read , with great interest and no small amount of emotional reaction 
the booklet 3 '"TeUlingl It Like It Is! "...Such materials are vital... 
if we "j professionals " are going to make any substantial and meaningful 
contributions to this process of striving for societal humaness. 

By November, 1965, when CROSS-TELL began its operation, the pace of the 
War on Poverty had quickened. The proliferation of new agencies and 
programs was at its peak, greatly increasing the numbers of persons 
involved in "helping” the poor. These persons included professional 
and non-professional workers with an infinite range of training and ex- 
perience. There was a growing consciousness of the social and economic 
division between the affluent society and the "other'’ America and an 
awareness that many private agencies had disengaged themselves from 
the poor*, that public welfare programs were not only inadequate, but 
in some ways contributed to dependency. The time was ripe for a CROSS- 
TELL type project. 

The CROSS-TELL Operation 

Staff: The CROSS-TELL staff included a director:, from one to three 

professional staff members other than the director, the number fluctu- 
ating during the course of the project: a part-time research consultant 
a secretary, and a clerk -typist . There was a good deal of carry over 



^Letter from a staff member of a university community leadership 
center. September 21, 1967 
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from the CRS project. Two of the full-time professional staff members 
employed at different times during the project had worked on the staff 
of the Child Rearing Study. The part-time research consultant was a 
former CRS staff member. The CROSS-TELL director, a journalist, had 
worked as an editorial consultant during the last three months of CRS. 

Dr. Hylan Lewis, director of the Child Rearing Study, acted as chief 
consultant to CROSS-TELL and reviewed most of the printed materials 

prepared during the CROSS-TELL project. 

The size and composition of the professional staff varied through 
out the project. At no time were there more than four full-time pro- 
fessional staff members. 

The CROSS-TELL director concentrated primarily on preparing written 
material for the project — correspondence and memoranda, the booklets 
and the newsletter - in addition to taking responsibility for overall 
administration of the project. During part of the project the director 
employed an assistant to relieve him of some of his administrative 
duties. Throughout most of the project, the staff included a full- 
time social scientist formerly associated with the Child Rearing Study. 
An anthropologist served in this capacity the first year- a sociologist, 
the second year. These two persons and the research consultant were 
familiar with CRS materials and files and helped select, organize and 
interpret the research. A project assistant with a social work back- 
ground was employed during most of the planning and teaching phases of 
the project to arrange meetings with health and welfare agencies and 
interpret and apply CRS findings in social work and related fields. 
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Project plans called for a second project assistant who would carry out 
a similar function in the education field, but this post was never filled. 

Goals and Objectives : Specific aims of the CROSS-TELL project, 

as stated in the proposal to NIMH were: 

(a) to develop methods — individual and group, formal and informal 
— for working with policy-making and operating personnel in 
community agencies to interpret the findings of the Child 
Rearing Study; 

(b) to prepare selected materials from the Child Rearing Study 
for use and dissemination by specialized audiences' and 

(c) to develop methods of monitoring and evaluating the procedures 
and materials used. 

The CROSS-TELL organization had the responsibility for carrying out 
the first two program aims. The Research Department of the Health and 
Welfare Council assumed responsibility for the third goal. A summary 
of the r-i.'jults of the Research Department’s evaluation is found in Fart 
2., ”An Objective Evaluation: The Results of Before and After Question- 

naires . v 

The proposal outlined a three-level approach for implementing the 
program aspects of the CROSS-TELL project: 

(1) use of the HWC structure as an apparatus of communication to 
reach groups of agencies and practitioners; 

(2) working with individual agencies in social welfare, educational, 
health, and related fields* and 

(3) developing general broadcast, or ^seeding” operation by -which 
material would be disseminated for more general consumption 
through the mass media and also through channels such as pro- 
fessional social work, educational and housing organizations. 

The actual operation of the CROSS-TELL project can be divided into 




three phases: 
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(1) the "publications” component, including the preparation, 
publication and distribution of a series of CROSS-TELL book- 
lets based on Child Rearing Study material, the publication 
of a CROSS-TELL newsletter, and the issuing of occasional 
reprints * 

(2) the "teaching" component, consisting of a series of Insti- 
tutes and a two-day Workshop based on Child Rearing Study 
material r, and 

(3) cooperative activities with other agencies and groups, in-, 
eluding speaking on CRS material at workshops , staff training 
sessions and conferences of other agencies, and consultation 
with poverty-related projects and programs. 

Because of the director’s background, more emphasis was placed on 
publications than on the other phases of the project. The project pro- 
posal called for a major emphasis on agencies and practitioners affiliated 
with HWC, but CROSS-TELL branched out from this primary target group. 
CROSS-TELL ’s publications attracted interest as teaching documents from 
colleges and universities in D. C. and throughout the country. Both 
iocal and Federal anti-poverty agencies utilized CROSS-TELL ’s booklets 
and other CRS materials in training staff and volunteers — a development 
that was not anticipated at the time the project was planned. CROSS- 
TELL ’s teaching program made special efforts to reach Washington public 
school teachers in low income areas, the staff seeing this as important 
to community efforts to effect badly needed change in the local school 
system. In the final analysis, HWC related agencies were among the 
groups and institutions served, but were not foremost among these groups. 

The CROSS-TELL Audience : Early in the project, the staff developed 

a mailing list which was to be the major vehicle for defining and reaching 
the CROSS-TELL "audience." (See Table 1) Persons placed on the mailing 
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list received the CROSS-TELL newsletter, copies of CROSS-TELL booklets 
based on CRS material, and other occasional mailings such as reprints 
of poverty -related articles. Since most of CROSS-TELL ’s activities 
were announced through the newsletter, persons on the mailing list 
were notified of CROSS-TELL’s program activities. The practitioners, 
administrators and community leaders placed on the mailing list were 
selected in conjunction with the Research Department of HWC, since persons 
on the initial mailing list received a "before” and "after” questionnaire 
as part of the Research Department’s evaluation of the project. (See 
Part 2, "An Objective Evaluation: The Results of Before and After 

Questionnaires ." ) 

The mailing list was arbitraily set at about 2,000 and a decision 
was made to devote half the mailing list to practitioners whose work 
brings them into direct, face-to-face contact with low income families. 

In selecting practitioners, the staff decided to focus primarily on 
public school teachers and social workers. It was felt that these two 
groups could make the most effective use of CRS materials and would be 
most likely to attend CROSS-TELL program meetings. Most of the 530 
social workers placed on the mailing list were selected randomly from 
membership lists of Metropolitan Washington Chapters of the National 
Association of Social Workers. In addition to social workers chosen 
randomly from NASW lists, the names of selected staff members of the 
United Planning Organization and Family and Child Services of Washington, 
D. C. were also added. The UPO staff list included administrators, 
community education specialists, neighborhood workers and aides employed 
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TABLE 1. CROSS-TELL MAILING LIST, June, 1966 



Categories Selected 


Number of 
Persons 


Percent 


PRACTITIONERS 


Social workers and anti-poverty workers 


530 


26 


Public school teachers 


454 


22 


Other practitioners 


44 


_2 


Total 1 


,028 


50 


ADMINISTRATORS 


Welfare agency heads 


175 


8 


School principals 


127 


6 


School board administrators 


62 


3 


Total 


364 


17 


COMMUNITY LEADERS 


HWC personnel, board and committee members 


223 


11 


Federal and District government officials 


105 


5 


Housing officials 


24 


2 


Other community leaders 


44 


2 


Total 


396 


20 


ACADEMICIANS 


150 


7 


COURTESY RECEPIENTS 


Press 


31 


1 


Personal contacts of staff and others 


added at own request 


105 


5 



TOTAL 



2,074 



100 
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in WPO anti -poverty centers in both D. C. and the suburbs. The 454 public 
school teachers included on the mailing list were selected randomly from 
an official list of teachers obtained from the Superintendent of the D. C. 
schools. Other practitioners placed on the initial CROSS-TELL mailing 
list include 12 police officers and officials of the Metropolitan Police 
Department and the Montgomery county Juvenile Aid Bureau, and ten staff 
workers from the D. C. Department of Public Health and the Visiting Nurse 
Association. 

A major CROSS-TELL goal was to reach community leaders and policy- 
makers whose decisions affect community planning. About one-sixth of 
the initial mailing list was made up of administrators in social welfare 
agencies and public schools. HWC staff selected 174 social welfare 
agencies from ’'Where to Turn,” a directory of health, welfare and recrea- 
tion services in the D. C. Metropolitan area* executive directors of 
these agencies were placed on the mailing list. Lists of public school 
principals and public school administrators in the District of Columbia 
were obtained from the Superintendent of Schools and all names on these 
lists were included. 

Another one-fifth of the initial mailing list was devoted to ’’communi- 
ty leaders.” Half of this category was made up of selected HWC personnel, 
board and committee members chosen from the rosters of the Health and 
Welfare Council and its local units throughout the D. C. Metropolitan 
area. The 105 Federal and D. C. government officials in this category 
were selected from listings in the Congressional Directory. This group 
is made up of the chief executives and commissioners of D. C. and Federal 
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agencies whose programs bear most directly on the problems of low income 
families. At the Federal level, for example, agencies selected include 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, the Department of Labor, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. District agencies chosen include the Redevelopment 
Land Agency, the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Commissioners 
Council on Human Relations, the Department of Public Health, and the 
Department of Public Welfare. Twenty-four local housing officials were 
selected for this category from a directory of administrative, supervisory 
and managerial personnel employed by the Nation Capital Housing Authority. 
The other 44 "community leaders” selected include 26 business men, chosen 
from a list of local firms employing 200 or mc> j persons and from a 
directory of Negro-owned and operated businesses in Washington, D. C. 
Eighteen ministers active in a Community Services Project in the Second 
Police Precinct, a central city slum area, are also in this group. 

The 150 ’’academicians” placed on the mailing list are faculty members 
in social science, social work and education departments in major colleges 
and universities in the D. C. Metropolitan area, including American 
University, the District of Columbia Teachers College, the Catholic 
University of America, Georgetown University , George Washington University, 
Howard University and the University of Maryland. Names were selected ran- 
domly from catalogues of the respective schools. 

Thirty-one reporters and editors who cover events in the poverty 
field were also placed on the mailing list by the CROSS-TELL director. 

The initial list included a group of 105 ’’courtesy recipients” — personal 
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contacts of the staff and persons who knew about the project and requested 
that their names be added. 

During the first year of the project names were added to the mailing 
list by request. Toward the latter part of the project, roughly the 
second year, persons calling or writing the office for CROSS-TELL publica- 
tions and reprints were automatically placed on the mailing list to receive 
future publications. At the close of the project there were about 2608 

names on the mailing list. 

The Publications Component 

CROSS-TELL Booklets 

As noted earlier, CRS materials accessible to CROSS-TELL consisted of a 
group of professional research papers and reports, a number of staff 
working papers, several book-length manuscripts and transcriptions, and 
thousands of itams of data extracted from interviews and field reports. 
CROSS-TELL 's job was to select, edit and communicate the best processed 
material that would be most meaningful to people in poverty-related fields 
at both the practice and policy levels. Since most of the CRS papers 
and reports were quite lucid and free of jargon, the editorial job was 
not one of "rewriting" for non-professional readers. The job was mainly 
one of selecting and organizing and, in some cases, condensing and 
synthesizing the materials. Several CRS papers were published almost 

in their original form. 

"Poverty’s Children" ; The process of selecting CRS material for 
publication began in August, 1964, when a journalist, later to be the 
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CROSS-TELL director, was retained for three months as an editorial con- 
sultant to the Child Rearing Study. His task was to write a document 
which would give the general public, as well as professional audiences, 
an assimilated over-view of CRS findings , particularly as they related 
to current concerns about poverty • This document was completed during 
the first months of the CROSS-TELL project and published as CROSS-TELL s 

first booklet, "Foverty’s Children." 

The preparation of "Poverty’s Children" involved a great deal of 
’spade work" which eventually bore fruit in other phases of the CROSS- 
TELL program. For example, one of the first stages of ground work for 
the writing of "Poverty’s Children" involved extracting and classifying 
generalizations contained in CRS material. These generalizations, or 
"propositions" about poverty and low income families, were rated by Hylan 
Lewis, CRS director. Those considered most valid and those that could 
be fully documented were among the CRS findings highlighted in 'Poverty's 
Children." As noted in "The CROSS-TELL Message," those CRS "propositions" 
initially culled for "Poverty’s Children" were ultimately grouped in 
topical areas and became the basis for organizing the CROSS-TELL Institutes 

and other CROSS-TELL publications. 

The "Poverty’s Children” booklet is divided ‘into three sections: 

(1) "As Others See Them," (2) "As They See Themselves," and (3) "But 
for the Grace of God." The first section, "As Others See Them," describes 



the purposes and scope of the CRS research project and discusses CRS 
findings which run counter to several popular assumptions and "neo- 



families . 



This section challenges the 



o 

ERIC 



stereotypes" about low income 
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idea that only the poor can communicate with each other, the concept of 
a "culture of poverty” and some popular misconceptions about the Negro 
family. The second section, ”As They See Themselves,” is organized major 
findings of the Child Rearing Study in six topical areas: ’’Making Ends 

Meet,” ’’Growing Up Poor,” ’’Getting Ahead,” ”In and Out of Wedlock,” ’'The 
’Good Man’ and the ’No Good Man,’” and ’’The City of Hope and Destruction.” 
The third section, "By the Grace of God," summarizes another set of popular 
misconceptions about the poor and contrasts them with CRS findings about 
low income families. 

"Poverty’s Children” was released in a press conference, February 
16, 1966. The press conference and its impact will be assessed in a 
subsequent section, "Publicity for CROSS -TELL/CRS Materials. Between 
February and September, 1966 approximately 1,000 copies of ’Poverty s 
Children” were distributed in mimeographed form. In September, 1966, 
when the document was printed in booklet form, CROSS-TELL sent the printed 
edition of "Poverty’s Children” to the entire mailing list. CROSS-TELL 
and other groups used "Poverty’s Children” widely throughout the project. 
Other agencies reproducing and distributing "Poverty’s Children include 
Yeshiva University’s Information Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged 
(IRCD)* the Public Information Office of the Bureau of Family Services, 

U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare; and the VISTA program 
of the U. S. Office of Economic Opportunity. A total of 24,100 copies 
of this publication were distributed in mimeographed and printed form (See 
Table 2). Utilization of "Poverty’s Children” and other CROSS-TELL 
booklets for program purposes will be discussed later. 
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M Three Generations” : CROSS-TELL 's second booklet, ’’Three Generations. 

Case Materials in Low Income Living,” was prepared by Camille Jeffers 
during the CRS project. Mrs. Jeffers wrote this paper as part of her 
participation in a conference on parent and family life programs with 
low income families, sponsored by the U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, December 2-4, 1964. The document pulls together CRS material 
on a single family where interview contacts spanned three generations.- 1 - 
Its purposes, as outlined by Mrs. Jeffers are: 

(1) to present case materials on a three generation family in a 
rather full fashion, and in the subject's own words, in order 
to illustrate our [CRS 3 references to variability in behavior 
and outlook; and 

(2) to suggest some of the implications of CRS findings in general, 
and of these case materials in particular, for parent and family 
life education. ^ 

The case materials in "Three Generations” provide insight into the day-to- 
day demands of low income living and the relationship of these demands to 
the establishment of priorities in family living and child rearing. 

"Three Generations" was published in booklet form and sent to persons 
on the CROSS-TELL mailing list, October, 1966. CROSS-TELL and IRCD at 
Yeshiva University each distributed 5,000 copies of this document, bringing 
the total number distributed to 10,000. 



Washington, D. C.: CROSS-TELL, Health and Welfare Council of The 

National Capital Area, October, 1966. This booklet is among the documents 
submitted to NIMH with this report. See Exhibit 5. 

Washington , D. C. : Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital 
Area, December, 1964, 1 
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TABLE 2. NUMBER OF CROSS -TELL BOOKLETS DISTRIBUTED BY CROSS-TELL AND 
OTHER AGENCIES 



Publication 


Distributed 

by 

CROSS-TELL 


Distributed 
by other 
agencies 


Total 


Poverty’s Children 


8,000 


16,100 


24,100' 


Three Generations 


5,000 


5,000 


10,000 


Telling It Like It Is! 


5,000 


5,000 


10,000 


Culture, Class and Poverty 


6,000 


5,000 


11,000 


Perspectives on Poverty 


4,000 




4,000 


TOTAL 


28,000 


31,100 


59,100 
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"Telling It Like It Is!" : CROSS-TELL’s third booklet, "Telling It 

Like It Is! A Dramatic Reading Based on the Words of the Poor was pub- 
lished November, 1966. 1 This pamphlet was written by the CROSS-TELL 
director and includes the scripts of a dramatic reading program produced 
by CROSS-TELL at Cramton Auditorium, Howard University, September, 1966. 

The first script, "Quote Unquote: A Dialogue on Poverty" was arranged 
by actor Ossie Davis, who appeared in the CROSS-TELL program with his 
wife. Ruby Dee. Mr. Davis drew on poetry, autobiography and other writings 
to construct a dialogue on poverty between Man and Woman. The second script, 
"Telling It Like It Is!" prepared by the CROSS-TELL director, utilized CRS 
interview material, also cast in the roles of Man and Woman. A narrator 
and a lecturer gave background on the case materials and provided transi- 
tion from one scene to another. 

The "Telling It Like It Is!" pamphlet was sent to the CROSS-TELL 
mailing list, November, 1966. Together, CROSS-TELL and IRCD at Yeshiva 
University distributed 10,000 copies of this document. As a publication, 
’Telling It Like It Is!" is less versatile and more limited in appeal 
than the other CROSS-TELL documents. There was, however, interest in it 
as a vehicle for stimulating interest in poverty problems and communicating 
the ability of the poor to articulate their own situation. CROSS-TELL’s 
own use of "Telling It Like It Is!" for this purpose is discussed in the 
section on "The Teaching Component." Utilization of this pamphlet by 
other groups for program purposes is discussed later. 



l T his booklet is among the CROSS-TELL documents submitted to NIMH 
with this report. See Exhibit 6. 
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"Culture, Class and Poverty" : CROSS-TELL’s fourth booklet, published 

February, 1967 is a collection of three professional papers by Dr. Hylan 
Lewis, CRS director. All three papers utilize Child Rearing Study data 
and each discusses to some extent Dr. Lewis’ concerns about some of the 
ways in which social science concepts such as "culture," "subculture 1, 
and "class" are currently used in popular discussion of poverty-related 
issues and in programming practical solutions to poverty problems. The 
first paper, "Child Rearing Practices Among Low Income Families in the 
District of Columbia, "was originally presented to the National Conference 
on Social Welfare, Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 16, 1961. It outlines the 
genesis and rationale for the Child Rearing Study and reports some of its 
major findings. The second paper, "Culture, Class and the Behavior of Low 
Income Families," was first delivered to a Conference on Lower Class 
Culture held in New York City, June 27-29, 1963. It was revised, August, 
1965. This paper discusses CRS and other social science findings which 
raise serious questions about the validity of concepts of a separate 
"lower class culture" and a "culture of poverty." This paper also poses 
some of the dangers arising from lay application of these tentative social 
science theories to social welfare planning and practice. The third 
paper, 'The Culture of Poverty Approach to Social Problems," is a critique 
of the "culture of poverty" approach to social problems. It was originally 
presented at the annual meeting of the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems, August 29, 1964. 

CROSS-TELL sent "Culture, Class and Poverty" to the entire mailing 
list in February, 1967 and distributed a total of 6,000 copies of this 
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document during the remainder of the project. This booklet had a great 
deal of appeal to social work and sociology teachers as a classroom text 
and the demand for it continued long after the supply was exhausted. 

IRCD at Yeshiva also distributed 5,000 copies of this document. 

" Perspectives on Poverty" : CROSS-TELL’s final booklet, "Perspectives 
on Poverty. A Workshop Summary and Study Manual, "reports selected pro- 
ceedings of a CROSS-TELL workshop held April 24-25, 1967, and reprints 
a study manual of CRS materials prepared for the workshop by Anna Holden, 
CROSS-TELL assistant director, with the assistance of Jirina Polivka, 
research consultant. 1 The section of the document based on workshop 
proceedings includes the CROSS-TELL director’s opening remarks, film 
clips and excerpts from a film, "The Tenement," shown at the workshop, 
and edited transcripts of three workshop discussion sessions utilizing 
different approaches and discussion techniques. The second half is a 
study manual organized around CRS propositions about poverty. The 
propositions are grouped in the six topical areas used as a basis for the 
CROSS-TELL Institute series and the Workshop discussion sessions: Child 

Development, Goals and Aspirations, Sex and Illegitimacy, Income and 
Management, The Low Income Male, and Urbanization and Discrimination. 

This document was printed and distributed during the final phase 
of the project. Copies were sent to the entire mailing list. 



1 Anna Holden and Luther Jackson (eds.), Washington, D. C.: CROSS- 
TELL, Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital Area, December, 

1967 
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Other Publications 

Realizing that it was important to maintain consistency of contact 
with persons on the mailing list, CROSS-TELL initiated a newsletter and 
occasionally sent other poverty-related items to the mailing list and 
persons in regular attendence at CROSS-TELL programs. 

CROSS-TELL Newsletter : The CROSS-TELL newsletter, a simple multilith 

one to two-sheet publication, was published eight times during the life 
span of the project. 1 Six issues were prepared in 1966 and two in 1967. 

The newsletter went to the entire mailing list and additional copies of 
'i..ost issues were distributed for program purposes. Twenty-six thousand 
seven hundred copies of the newsletter were distributed during the project. 

The CROSS-TELL newsletter — which was called "CROSS-TELL” — served 
several purposes. First of all, it provided the initial contact with the 
practitioners, policy-makers, academicians and others selected as the 
CROSS-TELL "audience." An editorial in the first issue, February, 1966, 
briefly explained the purposes of CRS and CROSS-TELL, the continuing need 
for studies, and the need to communicate research findings. CROSS-TELL 
sponsored programs were announced and reported in the newsletter, and the 
newsletter also noted conferences and meetings sponsored by other groups 

in which CROSS-TELL staff participated. 

A third function of the newsletter was to inform readers of current 
books, articles and studies closely related to CROSS-TELL' s concerns. 



Copies of the following issues are among the documents submitted to 
NIMH with this report: March, 1966*, April, 1966*. and June, 1967.. See 

Exhibit 7, CROSS-TELL Newsletters, News Releases and Other Publicity, (a)-(c) 
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The first issue of the CROSS-TELL newsletter featured a critical comment on 
the controversial "Moynihan Report,” pointing up ways in which concepts 
of Negro family life in the ’’Moynihan Report” differed from CRS views. 
Subsequent issues of the newsletter reviewed and digested other current 
reports and papers. Two particularly successful ventures in this area 
should be noted. 

The December, 1966 issue of CROSS-TELL summarized findings from a 
study of the relocation of low income families displaced by Washington’s 
Southwest urban renewal program. The study, ’’Where Are They Now?” by 
Daniel H. Thursz, was sponsored by HWC and reports a follow-up survey of 
persons displaced by the Southwest renewal project who were also assisted 
by a special HWC demonstration project. ^ CROSS-TELL 's publication of this 
report helped stimulate interest in the study, both inside and outside 
of Washington. The Journal of Housing reviewed ’’Where Are They Now?” 
in its April, 1967 issue, listing CROSS-TELL as the distributor of this 
report. ^ As a result of this review, CROSS-TELL received requests for 
"Where are They Now?” from universities and housing, city planning, urban 
renewal, and human relations organizations all over the country. Although 
the report is now out of print, the CROSS-TELL office continues to receive 
requests from social science and social work teachers and students and 
from social agency personnel. 



■^Washington, D. C. : Health and Welfare Council of the National 
Capital Area, November, 1966. 

2 No. 3, 1967, 175-176 
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Similarly, the last issue of CROSS-TELL, June, 1967, digested a paper 
by sociologist Herbert*. J.Gans, ’’Poverty and Culture: Some Basic Questions 
About Methods of Studying Life-Styles of the Poor.” Gans' paper was pre- 
pared for an International Seminar on Poverty held at the University of 
Essex, April 3-6, 1967 and notes the author's indebtedness to the work 
of Hylan Lewis, especially Lewis’ paper "Culture, Class and the Behavior 
of Low Income Families," published by CROSS-TELL in "Culture, Class and 
Poverty." The CROSS-TELL newsletter announced the availability of copies 
of the Gans paper to its readers. Approximately 300 copies of the Gans 
paper were distributed to professional and student sociologists and 
social workers and research and social agency personnel. Among the 
agencies and organizations in Washington requesting the Gans paper are: 

Joint Commission on the Mental Health of Children; Division of Research, 
Welfare Administration, U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare; 
Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies; Upjohn Institute*, Child Health 
Center, Children’s Hospital*. Fairfax Community Action, Inc., Falls Church, 
Virginia*, and The Journal of Negro Education, Requests from outside the 
D. C. Metropolitan area came from agencies and institutuions such as the 
Community Council of the Atlanta Area*. Columbia University School of 
Social Work* University of Toledo, Law and Poverty Project; Yale University 
Law School* and the Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Publication of two books resulting from the CRS study was also 
announced in the CROSS-TELL newsletter. The March, 1967 newsletter carried 
a report of the publication of Camille Jeffers’ Living Poor. A Participant 

Observer Study of Choices and Priorities by Ann Arbor Publishers, Ann Arbor, 
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Michigan. This report summarizes Mrs. Jeffers 1 experience in living in 
a low income housing project as part of the CRS research. The June, 

1967 CROSS-TELL noted publication of Elliot Liebow's CRS research, Tally 1 8 
Corner, A Study of Negro Streetcomer Men by Little, Brown and Company. 

CROSS-TELL Reprints : In addition to the Herbert Cans paper discussed 

above, CROSS-TELL also reprinted M Men and Jobs,” a chapter from Elliot 
Liebow’s Tally f s Comer manuscript.^ Three hundred copies of ’’Men and 
Jobs” were reprinted in March, 1967, prior to publication of the entire 
Tally f s Comer study. Two-thirds of the ”Men and Jobs” reprints were 
sent to CROSS-TELL Institute enrollees to prepare for the March 28 Insti- 
tute session 'where Dr. Liebovr spoke and led a discussion on ’ The Low Income 
Male.” Approximately 100 copies we re sent to CROSS-TELL Workshop enrollees 
in advance of the Workshop held April 24-25, 1967. Dr. Liebow’s report 
was submitted as a doctoral dissertation to the Department of Anthropology, 
Catholic University, April, 1966. CROSS-TELL reprinted the ”Men and Jobs” 
chapter as it appeared in his doctoral dissertation. 

CROSS-TELL also reprinted and circulated a New York Times article 
of December 19, 1966, "Life on Welfare: A Daily Struggle for Existence.” 
This three-page article was sent to the entire mailing list, and additional 
copies were distributed to persons requesting CROSS-TELL materials for use 
in courses, program planning, workshops and training sessions. A total of 
3,000 copies of this reprint were distributed. 



3-A copy of this reprint is among the CROSS-TELL documents submitted 
to NIMH with this report. See Exhibit 8. 
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Other CROSS-TELL Documents : Prior to the publication of Living Poor 

in 1967, CROSS-TELL prepared a 22-page summary of the book which was dis- 
tributed in mimeograph form. 1 Approximately 200 copies of this summary, 
prepared by CROSS-TELL ’s director, were given out in response to requests 
for CRS materials, particularly to persons who expressed an interest in 
life in public housing or the Living Poor study. 

Publication Design : CROSS-TELL sought to "package” its products in 

such a way that they would catch the eye of busy people inundated by 
memoranda, books, pamphlets and reports. It was felt that publications 
should be superior in appearance as well as content, if CROSS-TELL were 

to effectively reach a saturated market . 

Visually, CROSS-TELL strove for an image that was distinctive and 
dignified without being dull. The type faces chosen for printed and 
typewritten documents were free of typographical frills. CROSS-TELL also 
used subtle design innovations, such as the narrow shape of most of its 
booklets. The narrow shaped booklet has the practical advantage of fitting 
into a man’s inner jacket pocket. The project also stressed unity of 
design. Similar type faces, format and "packaging” were used for booklets, 
the newsletter reprints and bulk mimeographed materials . 

In illustrating publications, CROSS-TELL rejected photographs and 
drawings that show the stereotyped faces of poverty — the haggard. 



Copies of this document are among the CROSS-TELL publications 
submitted to NIMK with this report. See Exhibit 9. 
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tousel-haired parent, the disheveled begrimed child. The cover of "Poverty’s 
Children,” for example, shows a young, attractive girl whose poverty is 
subtly suggested by her surroundings. The girl’s face emerges from be- 
hind a coarsely painted door with a row of dilapidated frame houses in 
the background. This and other CROSS-TELL illustrations indicate that 
the lives of poor people are so diverse that they need not always look 
poor. CROSS-TELL also used photographs and drawings sparingly , primarily 

for covers. 

In sum, the CROSS-TELL design approach was based on the idea that 
scholars should use modern communication methods to extend their knowledge 
to ever-widening audiences. CROSS-TELL shared the Madison Avenue view 
that audiences often tend to accept or reject an item on the basis of 

how it looks and strove to look good. 

Publicity for CROSS-TELL/CRS Materials 

CROSS-TELL Booklets : As mentioned earlier, CROSS-TELL's first 

booklet "Poverty’s Children" was released in a press conference February 
16, 1966. 1 The release was timed for the Sunday, February 20 edition of 
the daily papers and the semi-weekly edition of the Washington Afro-Amerioan. 

By almost any public relations yardstick, the "Poverty's Children" 
announcement was highly successful. The story made page one of both 
Washington Post and The Sunday Star , February 20. The Star reprinted a 
half-page extract from the section of the pamphlet about urbanization 



1 A copy of the "Poverty's Children" press release is among the docu 
ments submitted to NIMH with this report. See Exhibit 7 Id) 



and discrimination, ’’The City of Hope and Destruction. The New York 
Times story ran for 20 paragraphs in its first news sections.^ The Afro- 
Amerioan story was prominently displayed on the first page of the feature 
section^ and two Washington TV stations, WRC and WMAL, also covered the 
story. A clipping from The San Francisco Chronicle , mailed to CROSS-TELL 
from California, suggests that other newspapers outside the Washington, 

D. C. area picked up The New York Times coverage. The Chronicle story 
extracted nine paragraphs from The New York Times report. 

The first issue of the CROSS-TELL newsletter, released simultaneously 
with ’’Poverty’s Children,’’ criticized the controversial Moynihan report, 
The Negro Family : The Case for National Action bv Daniel P. Moynihan, 
and quoted CRS data at variance with Moynihan ’s views on the Negro family. 
The press tended to interpret ’’Poverty’s Children” as a refutation of the 
Moynihan report and also highlighted portions of the ’’Poverty’s Children” 
document and the accompanying press release which were critical of the 
* condensation and contempt" of many professionals in ’’dealing” with the 
poor. The New York Times s especially, stressed the pamphlet’s criticisms 
of social workers, heading its article ’’Social Workers Scored in Report.” 1 * 



^- 3 . 

^A copy of this story is among the documents submitted to NIMH with 
this report. See Exhibit 7 (e) 

3 March 5, 1966, 13 

^February 20, 1966, 1 
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The Washington Post interpreted "Poverty's Children" comments affirming 
the ability of middle class CRS workers to relate to the poor without 
the help of "indigenous" workers as a "mild swipe at the use of indigenous 
workers in the local poverty war." The Post also saw the "Poverty s 
Children" report as "an attempt to reassert the traditional central role 
of professional social workers and social scientists in combatting poverty' 
and ‘‘a reasserting by the Health and Welfare Council of its past role 
as the central anti-poverty agency in the community.”^ Although news- 
paper coverage emphasized the controversial aspects of the report and 
accompanying press release, CROSS-TELL received a total of 605 letters 
and telephone calls from persons requesting "Poverty's Children" between 
February and May of 1966. 

One of the primary purposes of the press conference was to introduce 
CROSS-TELL and its program to the public. The CROSS-TELL director felt 
that "Poverty's Children" accomplished this goal and was uneasy about 
the price paid for publicity — introducing critical references to the 
Moynihan report and stressing CROSS-TELL 's differences with popular War 
on Poverty approaches. Subsequent publications were not announced to 
the press through a press release and press conference. Reporters on 
the "courtesy" mailing list continued to receive CROSS-TELL mailings, 
including booklets, and those mailings resulted in one newspaper article 
on each of two booklets published later in the project. The Washington 



■^February 20, 1966, Al, A6 




